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Air Racing and National Defense 

N OW THAT the 1926 Schneider Cup race is a tiling 
of the past but while Italy’s win is still vivid in 
our memory, the time is most opportune for some 
thought to be given to our future attitude toward this 
international contest. Public interest in the Schneider 
Cup race has been stimulated because more space was 
given in the daily papers to news relating to the event 
than to any similar competition. 

The first question to be decided is whether or not 
America’s participation in the Schneider Cup race is 
worthy of the effort, both financial and otherwise. In 
endeavoring to find the answer to this question, it is 
really only necessary to consider what Italy, as a na- 
tion, has gained as a result of her victory this year. 
Last week we emphasized the international prestige in 
the air which must have accompanied Italy’s perform- 
ance at Hampton Roads recently. There is absolutely 
no doubt whatever that, in future questions of inter- 
national policy — in the deliberations of the proposed 
International Disarmament Conference next year, for 
example — Italy’s voice on topics of air defense will be 
listened to with far more concern and attention than 
it ever has been before. If this is the case, then, it is 
obvious that international prestige immediately becomes 
a factor to be considered under the general heading of 
national defense. 

Italy’s effort in the Schneider Gnp race has been re- 
ported to have cost her about $500,000. This figure is, 
undoubtedly, extremely moderate, the reason for which 
is clear to anyone who saw the Italian racing seaplanes 
this year and was able to compare them with the Macchi 
racing planes which came to Baltimore last year for the 
Schneider Cup contest. The advance that has been 
made during the year is astonishing and it is this 
excessive development which has been responsible for 
the extremely high cost. To the United States the cost 
per year of defending the Schneider Cup since it was 
captured in 1923 has not been anything like as much 
as Italy’s outlay this year because of the use of the same 
planes for the Pulitzer races, but the cost to this country 
of challenging the speed honors of the World in the fu- 
ture will be high if we keep up with new developments 
though it will not cost Italy one quarter as much to de- 
fend her position in the 1928 Schneider Cup contest, 
which will be the next, as it has cost her this year. 

This country spends large sums on its defense each 
year, not because we expect a war but because we real- 
ize that international prestige is one of the surest means 
of averting war. Before the 69th Congress adjourned 
earlier this year it authorized the appropriation of a 
total of approximately $164,000,000 on our air defense, 
involving five year procurement programs for both 
Army and Navy. Comparatively speaking, a mere frac- 
tion of this amount, appropriated in new funds, and de- 
voted to the building up of our laurels in international 
competition in the air would more than justify its expen- 


ditures when viewed from the standpoint of national 
defense. 

But, as already intimated, development work for the 
1928 Schneider Cup contest, if the most is to be ob- 
tained from the financial outlay, must be begun at once. 
The development of high speed planes must be carried 
on by private enterprise and, for best results, the whole 
aircraft industry should have the opportunity of par- 
ticipating. We have the finest pursuit planes in the 
World today largely because of the competition between 
the Boeing and the Curtiss companies, each firm realiz- 
ing that when it produces the better pursuit plane it 
will get the major part of the Air Corps requirement. 
Several prominent aircraft constructors, at Norfolk, ex- 
pressed their readiness to develop speed planes capable 
of over 300 m.p.h. Why not organize a national elimi- 
nation sjieed contest in 1927, one year before the next 
Schneider Race, and thus encourage the maximum or 
development and commence to build up, on a sound 
footing, America’s air supremacy and create for her an 
international name in the air which will be worth so 
much to her national defense? 


Henry Ford And Air Power 

T O HAVE what may be considered as an authorita- 
tive statement of Henry Ford’s objective in his 
aeronautical work is of very great interest. In a signed 
article Mr. Ford, while being interviewed by Samuel 
Crowthor said : 

“The example of the United States in the matter of 
wages and prices ought to go far toward changing the 
world. But unless we are ready to defend ourselves we 
shall not have the chance to work out our example. 
That is the reason why I am interested in airplanes. 

“The airplanes may and probably have commercial 
possibilities. But the commercial side does not interest 
me excepting as it is bound up with the defense of the 
country. For our best defense will be in our ability to 
produce thousands of airplanes at short notice — and to 
have the men who know how to manage them. 

“If we develop the biggesc potential air force in the 
world— a force so largo that no force can avail against 
us— and if we also develop our nitrates so that we may 
have explosives, then we can prevent war.” 

The mixing of the wage problem with commercial 
aviation and war is certainly a true Ford point of view. 
It throws a very interesting light on the motive behind 
the construction of the Ford airport, the mooring tower 
and the model aircraft factory. If Henry Ford had 
merely installed these aerial accessories as an insurance 
protection, the same as he has sprinkler systems in case 
of fires — he would be making a good investment. 

During the last war the Ford factories made some of 
the best Liberty engines. In case of another war. with 
the experience gained in their present experimental 
development of aircraft, the Ford industries should be- 
come one of the most effective sources for aerial muni- 
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The Lighting of Obstructions Dangerous to 
Aerial Navigation 

By CAPT. C. H. BIDDLECOMBE 

A British Air Ministry Expert on Air Transport 


A S THREATENED in a former issue of Aviation, (April 
12, 1926) the miter will continue the story of one 
phase of his activities in the development of Air 
Transportation under the British Government. 

This was the marking of “the reefs of the air” — these be- 
ing toll radio masts, lofty chimneys and similar obstructions 
on and near airdromes and air routes. 

The subject first engaged my attention in 1917, when an 
acquaintance — one Major Lossc de Ville — flew a Sopwith 
Schnieder single seat seaplane into a tall mast at Horsca 
Island, near Portsmouth. The Radio Station here is equipped 
with four wooden masts, 440 ft. high and 1 spaced to cover an 
area some quarter of a mile square; on the day in question, 
the clouds were down to about 250-300 ft. and horizontal 
visibility was poor. 

A Case in Point 

The Radio Station lay near de Ville’s course, and his first 
intimation of the proximity of the masts was a shattering 
crash — then darkness. The sequel — including the amazed be- 
wilderment of the Radio staff, de Villa's rescue unconscious 
by a plucky sailor, the removal of the machine piecemeal, 
and the repair of the mast, is another story, but the incident 
remained in my mind until my appointment to the Civil Avia- 
tion staff of Major-General Sir F. Sykes in December, 1918. 
To this staff was entrusted the development of air transport 
throughout the British Empire — no small task, incidentally, 
and to make flying safe was our chief endeavor; amongst 
other safeguards was the lighting of air routes near at home, 
the London-Paris route particularly, and other areas where 
aircraft might reasonably be ex-pected to fly after dark. 

I took in hand the obstruction light question as soon ns 
circumstances permitted, and, after much delay, obtained the 
necessary authority to proceed with the actual work. The 
delay was la rgelv due to legal technicalities — the doctrine 
usque ad coelmn holds good in most countries, and never be- 
fore had this right been impugned, except perhaps in the case 
of the Tower of Babel. So that much time elapsed before I 
could get through the usual channels the power of placing 
lights on various radio masts throughout the section of Eng- 
land most flown over. The principle adopted was that only 
obstacles on and near routes should be lighted; that in the 
case of existing dangers the Air Ministry would bear the cost 
of lighting them; and that obstacles elected subsequent to a 
particular date should be lighted at the expense of the owner. 
To date these regulations have been enforced only in the cast 
of masts on routes and of unusually tall isolated smokc-stacks 
near airdromes; no obstacles in or very close to large towns, 
and less than 250 ft. above ground, will be lighted; but In 
dealing with isolated structures of less height, such as a lofty 
church steeple on a hill in a small town near a much used 
airway, each case will he considered on its merits. The light- 
ing of obstacles other than radio masts is, of course, a fairly 
simple matter where electric current is available, although 
this latter, by the way, is not by any means generally ob- 
tainable in England. For instanee, the lighting of a chimney 
about 100 ft. high immediately adjacent to the Croydon Air- 
drome was carried out by a ship’s lantern burning kerosene 
oil and hoisted every evening. Incredible though it may seem 
in this country, where the use of electricity has been developed 
on such a huge scale, the important water-works pumping 
station to which the chimney belongs is without electric light, 
and the cost of carrying current to the ehimnev was con- 
siderably greater than the expenditure involved in using 
nearby labor for the oil-lamp maintenance. 


Turning to radio masts again, I met with further problems. 
The masts at Horsea are of wood construction in order to 
obtain the perfect insulation required at this station, and I 
was unable to place electric lights on them owing to the fact 
that the presence of electric cables connected to earth would 
seriously impair the advantages of insulation. The obvious 



solution was to employ the A.G.A. System, as this type of 
unattended automatic apparatus had been thoroughly tried 
out on the London-Continental route with remarkably good 
results; the installations used were especially designed for the 
purpose, due consideration being given to the factors of wind- 
age and weight involved in placing them at the top of a mast 
over 400 ft. high: 

Maintenance Problems 

In addition, the problem of servicing the lights by the pro- 
vision of fresh cylinders of gas annually was of prime im- 
portance. To haul cylinders weighing 230 lbs. up and down 
the masts during the Winter is an operation requiring careful 
forethought and soundly designed equipment. The candle- 
power (nominal) of each light, the distribution of that 
candlcpower through the most useful arc, and, most difficult 
of all, the designing of ventilation, which would obviate any 
fouling of the burners, and eliminate the light being blown 
out or extinguished by the vibration of the mast during Win- 
ter gales, were matters demanding much careful experimental 
and test work. The eventual result was that each mast is 
equipped with a light of 150 E.S.C. white in color, having a 
characteristic of l/10th second flash, 9/10ths second eclipse, 
and being in constant operation day and night. The illumi- 
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nant — dissolved acetylene gas — is contained in three A-50 type 
A.G.A. cylinders of 200 cn. ft. capacity each, the whole being 
suitably mounted as a sclt-contamed unit at the mast head, 
together with all necessary- piping, valves, flashers, mixers and 
regulators. Permanent hoisting gear is fitted on each mast, 
and the whole system has proved satisfactory. 

At the same time, 1 considered that the provision of a light 
at each mast head was insufficient, having regard to the par- 
ticular area in which the masts are located. A Neon beacon 
of experimental design was therefore placed on the ground 
in the area contained within the masts. This consists of 8 
Neon-filled glass tubes laid horizontally across a framework 
2 ft. 6 in. above ground level, each tube being 20 ft. long and 
32 m/m in diameter. The tubes are illuminated bv high- 
tension electric current on the well known principle developed 
by Claude, the French scientist, are suitably protected from 
damage bv objects falling lrom above, and are switched on 
and off by personnel at the Radio Station. The character ex- 
hibited by the beacon is: Flash 1 sec., eclipse 1 sec. The re- 
sults obtained by the combination of the two systems are 
entirely adequate, the Neon beacon giving ample warning to 
an approaching flier on a night when atmospheric conditions 
would seriously diminish the range of any other type of light, 
and the masthead lights snbscquentlv indicating the exact lo- 
cation of each mast, an essential factor in that particular area. 

Other Masts Lighted 

Simultaneously with the, work at Horsea, the plana for 
lighting five other radio station masts were put in hand; 
technical objections to the presence of electric cables on tliesi.- 
masts were not quite so serious as at Horsea, as, although the 
masts were insulated, they were all of steel construction and 
it became necessary- only- to provide against interference with 
this insulation. 

At the great Post Oflice Station at Rugby, with it's twelve 
masts towering up to 820 ft. above ground and spread over 
a very largo area, insulation is obtained by resting each mast 
on a huge glass sphere, the specially designed base of the 
mast resting in a socket in the sphere. The surrounding con- 
crete base provided a platform on which to place an electric 
generator to provide current to the lights, the generator being 
actuated hv an insulated drive coming from outside the con- 
crete area and deriving its power from the current available 
from the main powerhouse of the station. This system avoided 
the objections to the presence on the masts of electric cables 
having any earth connection, and proved satisfactory in 
operation. 

Of the twelve masts, three are lighted, as the cost of each 
lighting unit rendered it necessary for me to limit the lights 
to the safe minimum: the three masts selected arc so posi- 
tioned in relation to each other and the remaining nine that 
the ouler boundaries of the danger area arc clearly indicated. 

Details of Equipment 

Each of these three masts is fitted with two lighting units, 
one at the masthead (820 ft.) and the second at COO ft. above 
ground level ; the upper unit is a fitting containing four 500 
watt lamps, an-anged two pairs in pnrallel with a hand 
change-over switch at ground level. The fitting is so designed 
and positioned ns to be watertight and storm-proof, to pro- 
vide adequate ventilation, preventing undue condensation, and 
to give the maximum possible area of visibility of the light — 
nearly 360 deg. in azimuth, and over 90 deg. m the vertical 
plane, i.e. from below the horizontal to the zenith. The light 
exhibited is of a nominal 1000 E.S.C., white in color and 
having a character of: flash 1 sec., eclipse 1 sec. 

The lower unit has a similar fitting, but contains four 250 
watt lamps, an-anged pairs in parallel with hand operated 
change-over switch; the light exhibited here is of a nominal 
500 E.S.C., being identical with the upper light in other 
respects. 

I have observed these lights from the air at night at dis- 
tances up to 25 miles, on what in England is termed a “clear 
dark night," but which in many parts of this country would 
undoubtedly be considered a hazy atmosphere. 


At the Northolt Radio Station, I found it sufficient to light 
one tubular steel mast, 300 ft. high, with a light at the mast- 
head. This unit consists of a fitting containing four 100 watt 
lamps, arranged pairs in parallel with change-over switch; 
the light exhibited is of a nominal 200 E.S.C., being similar 
to the Rugby lights in other respects. 

At Davcntry, two steel masts, 500 ft. high, were fitted with 
one light at eaeh mast-head, identical in all respects with the 
Northolt installation. 

The Somcrton Station, owing to the number of masts and 
their layout, required the lighting of five steel masts, of 275 
ft., each being fitted with a mast-head lantern containing four 
1000 watt lamps, arranged as at Rugby, and exhibiting a light 
of similar color and character. 

Most Suitable Color 

Experimental work on the question of the best color lor 
all lights was carried out at Ongar, in Essex. The station 
here required the lighting of seven steel masts, for various 
reasons, mid I had placed at each mast-head— 300 ft. above 
ground level — a fitting containing four 100 watt lamps, ar- 
ranged in the usual way. Each light exhibited was of 200 
E.S.C. (nominal) and had a character of: flash, 1 see., 

Owing to the location of the Ongar station, to the North- 
east of London, the Southwest wind prevailing to a marked 
extent in that part of England brings the London smoke haze 
and river mist over Ongar with steady regularity. In addi- 
tion, the low-lying marsh land of Essex produces its own mist 
and fog, so that the station was well placed for my experi- 

Of the seven masts lighted, three were provided with white 
lanterns, two with red, and two with orange lights; the red 
lanterns were of standard ruby red signal glass, while the 
orange dome glasses were constructed of a glass having an 
absorption factor of about 45 per cent. 

After a groat deal of night flying in variable weather con- 
ditions, I came to the conclusion that under average atmos- 
pheric conditions in Southeast England, the orange color is 
not more readily distinguishable than a red or white light, 
and that for all-round use the white light was preferable. The 
flashing red light, when seen, was very distinctive, but was 
not seen at as great a distance nor as frequently under ad- 
verse conditions as the white light. 

I also found that whereas the ruby red glass domes were 
quite as robust and had as long a life as the white glass, the 
orange tinted glass employed was very susceptible to break- 
age under changes of temperature, due to vnrvin— weather 
conditions. This fault appeared traceable to the'fact that 
during manufacture the orange color is obtained bv heat 
treatment of the glass, which renders it difficult subsequently 
to anneal the glass satisfactorily; ns frequent renewals of the 
glass domes are costly and inconvenient, the orange color was 
abandoned in favor of white. 

In addition to equipping radio masts with lights, I decided 
that it was advisable to place a "Warning Beacon” at ground 
level in the vicinity of the masts; this is more particularly the 
case where masts are of a height of 300 ft. or more, as the 
prevalence of low cloud in England during the winter months 
lessens considerably the distance at which mast-head lights 
can be seen under average flying conditions. 

Neon Gas System 

The apparatus most suitable for use as a Ground Beacon 
is undoubtedly that employing the Neon gas system as an il- 
luminant. suitably developed to meet aeronautical require- 
ments; it is probable that a Neon beacon, similar to that at 
Horsea Island, will eventually be standardized for use at all 
radio stations where the provision of obstruction lights is nec- 
essary. Electric current is always readily available at such 
points, as is the small but regular amount of semi-skilled la- 
bour required for the maintenance of the beacons. In the case 
of electric mast-head lights, it is essential to provide a fitting 
containing two alternative circuits, eaeh supplying current 
to independent illuminating agents so that in the event of 
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an interruption in one circuit, owing to a broken or burnt- 
out lamp filament, etc., the second emergency circuit can im- 
mediately be brought into operation and light the “stand-by" 
lamp or lamps. 

The difficulties and delays inseparable from renewing lamps 
on high masts during adverse weather conditions, or when 
radio reception and transmission are almost continuous, make 
this precaution imperative. With the A.G.A. type of appara- 
tus, the very high standard of reliability added to the factor 
of unattended automatic operation over periods of twelve 
months, makes a “stand-by” light merely a desirable, but non- 
essential, luxury. 

The early system of controlling the hours of operation of 
the lights by having them switched on at night and off at 
dawn by personnel at the radio stations cannot be regarded 
as satisfactory, and developments were put in hand directed 
towards the production of an entirely automatic control for 
all mast lights and ground beacons, to bring the lights into 
operation on the advent of darkness and extinguish them at 
dawn. In addition, this light valve control will bring the 
lights on in misty, etc., weather, when the visibility falls be- 
low a pie-determined figure. 

Clock Control Unsatisfactory 

The use of time clocks for this purpose is unsatisfactory. 
Exhaustive tests showed that this type of apparatus had var- 
ious defects. The time of switching the lights on and off is 
a fixed factor over a given interval between adjustments, and 
ignores the very frequent occasions when darkness comes ear- 
lier than usual in the evening or remains later in the morning, 
owing to weather conditions. The clock does not function in 
the daytime when the weather may render it desirable to op- 
erate the lights, and is also in most cases irregular in opera- 
tion after the lapse of a given period since the last rewinding, 
due to the changes of spring tension ; severe low temperatures 
also cause irregularity — and the periodic rewinding and ad- 
justment compares unfavorably with the long periods — up to 
five years — over which a Dalen light valve will operate with 
no attention of any kind. 

As with a marine lighthouse, but to a much greater degree, 
the first essentials of any aerial beacon or danger light are 
regularity and reliability. Lacking these factors, a light used 
for the guidance or safety of pilots immediately becomes a 
potential grave danger. The flier is given a false sense of 
security and is quite possibly led into dangers which would 
be avoided if the supposed aids to safety were completely 
non-existent. 

The cost of the various installations described was, of 
course, considerable, but in aviation lighting work ns in all 
other phases of life, the experienced man considers first the 
quality of service rendered and the recurring expenditure io 
maintain that service and is not unduly influenced by initial 
cheapness. 


The Cover Picture 

The cover picture of this week’s issue of Aviation shows 
the U.S.S. Shenandoah making a mooring to the Lakehurst 
mast at night. In connection with the details on the lighting 
of this mooring mast, the following, transmitted by the Navy 
Department, is of interest: 

Immediately under the platform at the top of the mast 
there are two rows, of twenty-four each, of standard 1000 watt 
projectors. The lower row is set at 15 deg. 40 min. down from 
the horizontal and the upper row 16 deg. 4 min, from the 
horizontal. This throws a circle of light for a 1000 ft. radius 
on the ground around the mast, thus illuminating the mooring 
blocks which are placed at that distance from the foot of the 
mast. There standard 15 in. projectors are 150 ft. from the 
ground. Each row of lights is controlled by an independent 
switch from the operating platform at the top of the tower. 
In addition, there are six incandescent white marker lights on 
pipe standards around the platform landing. These are for 
the purpose of outlining the platform and for platform il- 
lumination. 


Wasp Engined Hawk Completes Test 

Equipped with a new Pratt-Whitney 400 hp. radial air- 
cooled engine, a Curtiss Hawk, one of the Navy’s latest fight- 
ing planes, has just completed a satisfactory test under 
supervision of the Bureau of Aeronautics. The plane was 
flown by Lieut. Ralph A. Ofstic, U.S.N., a test pilot in the 
Bureau, from Washington to San Diego, thoroughly in- 
spected and tested by the operating personnel in the fighting 
plane squadron of the Battle Fleet, and has been flown back 
to Washington by Lieutenant Ofstie, the entire test covering 

The trip West commenced on Oct. 6, and was made over the 
southern route, going via Dayton, Belleville, Muskogee and 
across Texas, and along the border to San Diego. On the 
completion of work at San Diego, the plane was flown to 
Seattle along the inland route via Bakersfield and Medford. 
The return trip from Seattle was made via Boise and Salt 
Lake, thence East over the air mail route to Iowa City, then 
to Dayton and back to Washington. The total flying time 
for the round trip was about 65 hr., covering a total of ap- 
proximately 7,000 mi. 

Although the trip was made rather late in the year , un- 
favorable weather conditions were encountered only in the 
Northwest, where heavy ground fog resulted in considerable 
lost time and roundabout courses. The plane proved to be 
an excellent cross country ship, no difficulty being experienced 
with the high fields encountered in the mountain regions. No 
plane maintenance was required at any time dui'ing the trip. 

The Pratt-Whitney engine proved to be remarkably satis- 
factory for this service from tire time of leaving Washington 
until the return. The only work done was the removal and 
inspection of spark plugs at San Diego. Nothing was re- 
quired beyond filling the fuel tanks and cranking up the 
engine. 



The Wasp engined Hawk which recently] completed the cross-country/ 
test flight.' 


The combination of the Curtiss Hawk with the Pratt- 
Whitney Wasp engine was very well lined by the operating 
personnel of the Battle Fleet. The decrease in weight of the 
power plant improves the performance by the elimination of 
the cooling system with its attendant radiator and mass of 
piping greatly simplifies the maintenance problem and mater- 
ially increases the performance. 

Should the engine continue to give the excellent results 
which have been indicated by experience to date, it is probable 
that a number of combinations can be made with this engine 
and other types of naval planes. 


Flags for Airliners 

According to recent reports, British air liners arc to fly 
an ensign which will be specially designed as the flag of 
Britain’s air fleet. Experiments are being carried out on Im- 
perial Airways planes with flags of various materials. They 
are fastened to the struts between the wings of the machines. 

When a really reliable material to withstand the wind 
forces is found [if ever— Ed.] the air flag will be designed 
and fitted to all British air liners. 
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Metal v. Wood Propellers 

Letters by: R. B. C. Noorduyn, Atlantic Aircraft Corporation, T. P. Wright, Curtiss 
Aeroplane and Motor Company 


T HE EXTENSIVE use of metal propellers, both in com- 
mercial and in service work, renders experience gained 
with this type of propeller in general of very consid- 
erable importance. The subject ol recent metal propeller 
failures which have occurred in a few individual cases was 
discussed in Aviation, Oct. 25, by T. P. Wright and his ar- 
ticle has brought forth some very interesting and valuable 
correspondence. 

The following letter was received from Mr. Noordugti: 

In your issue of Oct. 25, an article appears by T. P. 
Wright on the subject of reported failures of meal propel- 
lers. Rushing into print with second hand information, Mr. 
Wright seizes upon the so-called “overlap” of the propellers 
on three-engined airplanes as an explanation for these metal 
propeller failures and goes on from there to assume the ex- 
istence of the same trouble, from the same cause, with all 
types of propellers. 

Apart from the fact that such metal propeller failures 
have occurred in several instances on single-engined aircraft, 
it seems a pity that Mr. Wright did not seek some first hand 
information from those with extensive operating experience 
of three-engined planes such as we could have given him, 
based on a mileage of something over 100,000 before com- 
mitting himself to statements which are disproved by the 
facts. However, he has it coining to him now, so here are 
the facts, contrasted with his statements: 

1 — Mr. Wright states: “United States military practice, as 
well as general European practice discourages such construc- 
tion,” whereas: the United States Army has ordered three (3) 
tliree-engincd Fokker airplanes, and one has also been pur- 
chased by the British Air Ministry. Neither of these Govern- 
ment agencies has the reputation of spending their money 
on equipment of which they do not approve in principle. 
Compares Wood Propellers 

2 — Mr. Wright states : “it is an open question whether any 
propeller can be made strong enough to withstand the stresses 
caused by overlapping,” whereas: Hamilton wood propeller's, 
standard on Fokker Trimotors, invariably run until the 
effects of long periods of flying through rain, snow, etc., 
make it necessary to recondition them, the average running 
time between such overhauls, taken during the operation of 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit lines during the exceptionally 


unfavorable weather which has prevailed this fall, is over 
lot) hours. On the side engines of Commander Byrd's Fokker 
Trimotor, now on a 7,000-mile tour of the United States, the 
original Hamilton propellers are in use which were used in 
the Ford Tour of 1025, and on the subsequent flying around 
the eastern part of the United States and down to Florida 
and Cuba, amounting to a total of some 17,000 miles to date. 

3 — Mr. Wright attributes the failure of metal propellers 
to stresses on the side engine propellers caused by tile slip- 
stream of the front, center, propeller. Whereas: we recently 
removed a cracked metal propeller from the center engine of 
Commander Byrd's ship. The crack was discovered thanks 
to the instructions for inspection issued by the Curtiss Com- 
pany, and described in Mr. Wright's article. 

4— The specific case of failure on a three-motored ship, 
(not a Fokker), featured in Mr. Wright's article, was in our 
opinion due in great part to other causes than the flexibility 
ol metal propellers and “overlap.” 

5 — We are in complete agreement with Mr. Wright in his 
view that the “forged hub type” of metal propeller will 
probably eliminate the trouble which has occurred with 
"twisted slab” type and that it will allow the unquestionable 
advantages of the metal propeller on the score of weather 
resistance and efficiency at high engine speed, to he realized. 

Mr. Wright Replies 

The following letter, in reply, was received from Mr. Wright: 

l wish to acknowledge receipt of your letter of Nov. 3 in- 
closing a copy of Mr. Noorduyn's ietter of the first. I am 
indebted to yon for the opportunity of presenting my com- 
ments on Mr. Noorduyn's remarks, and shall be pleased to 
have you print my views ns appearing herein at the time you 
present Mr. Noorduyn’s letter to your renders. I am sure 
the frank discussion of all phases of a complex subject such 
as the metal propeller cannot but be of interest and perhaps 
of real benefit to many interested in aeronautics. 

I wish to make dear that the article on “The Durability 
of Metal Propellers" in the October 25th issue of “Aviation” 
was not hastily prepared and remains, I believe, substantially 
correct. I mentioned that of the three failures reported to 
me, two occurred on single engined airplanes and one on a 
three-engined airplane. I indicated that since failures of any 



One of the two all-metal PN - 10 flping boats (two Packard l/t-1500, 500 lip. engines) which left Norfolk. Va. for Panama under the command 
of Lieut. Comdr. H. T. Bartlett. U.S.N. on Nov, 23, 
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kind liad occurred careful study of causes was in order. 1 
then mentioned tile long number of hours credited the failing 
propellers ot the single engined machine and the small num- 
ber for the propeller ot the three-engined machine, advanc- 
unr the argument that as applied to the general problem the 
latter failure could be discounted on the basis of the par- 
ticulnrly severe conditions which maintained due to the 
added stresses caused by overlap. It is to this statement that 
Mr. Xoordnyn takes exception. 

Of course, it is evident that the sketch appearing with the 
article was intended ns a general illustration ot the point 
under discussion and was in no wav intended to illustrate a 
Fokker or any other specific airplane. Contrary to the im- 
plication of the second paragraph of Mr. Noorduvn's letter. 
I did seek first hand information on all metal propeller fail- 
ures of which I was aware, including information from those 
connected with the production of three-motored airplanes. It 
was as a direct result of tins that I felt justified in drawing 
the conclusion that excessive vibratory stresses are set up in 
any propeller which is partially in the slipstream of another 
propeller. It is my understanding that as a result of the 
independent research on the subject carried out by Mr. Stout 
and his associates, that the latest Ford three-motored airplane 
has the motors so located as to eliminate the overlap, which 
I have claimed is a possible source of trouble for the after 
propellei's. 


Wood Propellers Absorb Vibration 

I appreciate that the material and usual design of wooden 
propellers makes them inherently bettor adapted to absorb 
vibration stresses than metal propellers. However, it should 
be borne in mind that the general discussion involved has to 
do with hours of lliglit of over 500 rather than of 150 men- 
tioned with justifiable pride by Mr. Xoordnyn. It was tor 
this reason that I sought and I believe found a cause for 
the premature failure of the propeller in the three-engined 
ship mentioned. 

1 believe it will he airreed that the experimental purchase 
of airplanes by the United .States Army docs not necessarily 
commit the Air Corps to the future acceptance of all features 
of the first articles. Experimental contracts are, it is be- 
lieved primarily awarded for the purpose of permitting Air 
Corps engineers to study at first hand the article purchased. 
Cases have arisen in the past in which after such study, and 
at the time specifications for further articles of the general 
type were prepared, changes have been incorporated. In 
short, it should he, and I believe is, the practice of the Air 
Services to base general specification requirements on experi- 
ence. This means the constant revision of design lmndbooks 
following the experience named on specific airplanes. In mv 
article in referring to United States military practice (in 
connection with overlapping propellers), I used the word 
"practice” purposely, rather than the word “requirement" 
which would imply a not yet existing specification. 

Regarding European practice, I can quote ns an example 
from a description of a plane produced by one of the best 
known firms of Great Britain. I refer to a description taken 
from the -lone 10th i-'-uc nf "Flijit" cmviing the new lie 

Havillnnd Commercial Biplane, the “Dll 66” powered by 
three Bristol Jupiter engines. The passage referred to follows : 

“A reference to the front elevation of the airplane will 
show’ that by so arranging the design, that the central engine 
is considerably above the level of the wing engines, it has 
been possible to avoid overlapping of the propeller discs 
without placing the wing engines excessively far out from 
the fuselage. Experience with tlirce-engined airplanes seems 
to show that flutter and vibration are apt to occur when the 
propeller dises overlap, and in the T).H. 66 there should be 
no trouble on this score, ns the slipstreams should clear one 
another by a considerable margin.” 

It should be appreciated that when the term "overlap” is 
used reference is made to the actual contact of the blades 
of the following propellers with the slipstream of the leading 
propeller. Propellers which in front elevation slightly over- 
lap may not overlap at all in the sense of the above definition 
due to the necking down of the slipstream back of the lead- 
ing propeller. In general, the amount of this diminution in 


the diameter of the slipstream may be taken ns 0.8 D (pro- 
peller) at. a distance of 0.5 D or greater back of the propeller. 
It is the above fact combined with the general problem of 
propeller stresses and vibrations which makes desirable and 
necessary the use of a smaller diameter for the following 
propeller of a tandem combination. The nature of the 
Stresses set up in the after propellers of an overlapping 
combination are analogous to those set up in the after pro- 
. poller of a tandem combination when in the latter case a 
sufficiently small diameter to prevent the tips from extending 
outside of the slipstream is not provided. Dr. II. C. Watts 
in his book “The Design of Screw Propellei’s for Aircraft” 
explains the action as follows: 

“The speed of air passing the blades of the latter will vary 
periodically during one revolution, thus tending to set up 
vibration due to the consequent variation of thrust. There 
will also be loss of efficiency duo to differences in the angles 
of attack of the various blades. To avoid this the following 
propeller should have such a diameter that it lies wholly 
within the slipstream nf the leading propeller.” 

In view of information at hand a careful review of my 
article in the light of Mr. Xoordnyn 's comments, fails to con- 
vince me that it is in error. The purpose nf the article was 
to present to those interested in aeronautics my conclusions 
with regard to certain recent metal propeller failures reached 
only after careful study and consideration. I sincerely hope 
that the statements nf my article as well as those appearing 
above will be found nf interest and benefit to some readers. 
Certainly the predominant position held by metal propellers 
in the aeronautical field today warrants a' discussion of any 
problems concerning them which has arisen, as their merits 
are known and appreciated by all. 

Tests on Navy Type Propellers 

Tests on Thirteen Navy Type Model Propellers, is the sub- 
ject of report 237, compiled by W. F. Durand, and issued 
by the National Advisory ( ornmittec for Aeronautics 
The tests on these model propellers were conducted at 
Stanton! University under research anthorization of the 
National Advisory’ Committee for Aeronautics and were under- 
taken for the purpose of determining the performance co- 
efficients and characteristics for certain selected series of pro- 
peller.-, of form and type as commonly used in recent Navy 

The first series includes seven propellers of pitch radio 
varying by 0.10 from 0.50 to 1.10, the area, form of blade, 
thickness, etc., representing an arbitrary standard propeller 
which bad Shown good results. 

The second series covers changes in thickness of blade sec- 
tion, other things equal, and the third series, changes in blade 
non offier things equal. 

models are all of 
n this laboratory, 
copy of this report may be obtained upon request from 


Giant Rumpler Seaplane Projected 

At a meeting of the Society for Scientific Aeronautics, held 
recently in Berlin, Dr. Rumpler, one of the oldest and most 
successful of Germany's airplane manufacturers, stated that 
he was planning to bnild what would probably be one of the 
largest planes ever constructed, incorporating new principles 
of structural design and weight distribution. 

Dr. Rumpler claims that the plane will be able to fly from 
Berlin to Rio de Janeiro in about 80 hr., or 3‘/ 2 days allowing 
for stops. Steamships take about 3 weeks for the same 
journey, the projected ship being able to make the trip from 
Hamburg to New York in 36 hr., including a 5 hr. stop-over 
at the A rare Islands. 

The new machine, which is to be a seaplane, is to have 
10,000 hp. derived from 10 motors at 1,000 hp. each, will 
carry 136 passengers, 6,000 kilos of freight, 37,000 kilos of 
fuel, and will have a speed of 270 k.p.h. 
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Honor Calbraith Perry Rodgers 

Aero Club of Pittsburgh Dedicates Tablet 

BY KAY A. TUCKER 

Aviation should receive part of the credit for the naming 
of the Pittsburgh Airport “Rodgers Field”, in honor of Cal- 
braith Perrg Rodgers, as his name is listed among several in 
an editorial in Aviation of Sept. 24, 1923, in which it was 
suggested that new fields be named after early aeronautical 
pioneers. 

The Aero Club followed this suggestion through, as you 
may readily see, from this article. From Letter of Aero Club 
of Pittsburgh. 

On Friday evening, Nov. 5, before a large audience, the 
newly elected Board of Governors of the Aero Club of Pitts- 
burgh earned out an interesting program in connection with 
the unveiling and dedication of a bronze plaque in memory of 
Calbraith Perry Rodgers, who iu 1911, made the Inst trans- 
continental flight. This occasion marked the fifteenth anni- 
versary of liis historic flight. 

The ceremony and program took place in the Carnegie 
Museum of Pittsburgh, with Mr. Raymond M. Marlicr, presi- 
dent of the club, presiding. The plaque was unveiled by 
Rodgers’ mother, Mrs. Marie Chambers Rodgers, who though 
in ill health, made the trip from Atlantic City in order to be 
present. The plaque has been placed on a column closely ad- 
jacent to where Rodgers' transcontinental ship lias a perma- 
nent resting place in the museum. 

Resolution Passed 

The Pittsburgh Municipal Airport was named "Rodgers 
Field” in his honor, at the suggestion of the Aero Club of 
Pittsburgh, through the following resolution passed by the 
club on November 11, 1923 : 

WnEREAS: Aviation publications of national circulation 

are reminding those responsible for establishing flying fields 
that certain famous pioneers of the art of flying should be 
remembered in the naming of new fields, and 

Whereas: This reminder includes, among others, the name 
of a Pittsburgher, Calbraith Perry Rodgers, who was the Brat 


man to fly from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans across the 
United States and whose plane lias been given a permanent 
resting place in the Carnegie Museum of this City, and 

Whereas: Calbraith Perry Rodgers had, before his acci- 
dental death in 1912, contributed greatly to the practical ele- 
ment of the science of that other Pittsburgher, Dr. Langley of 
tlie Allegheny Observatory, and had established records which, 
ns standards of achievement, remained unbroken for many 
years after his passing: therefore, be it hereby 

Resolved: That the new Municipal Landing Field for the 
City of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County should be named 
“Rodgers Field”, and farther 

That a copy of this resolution bo addressed to the Honor- 
able William A. Magee, Mayor of the City of Pittsburgh, and 
to the Commissioners of Allegheny County, and to the mem- 
bers of the City Council and to the office of the Chief of Air 
Service, U.S. Army, and the public press. 

Following the unveiling, a brief program was carried out, 
with short addresses by Col. Samuel H. Church, president, 
Carnegie Institute; Dr. William J. Holland, director emeritus, 
Carnegie Museum; Mr. Audrey Avinoff, director, Carnegie 
Museum; Mr. Howard B. Pearce, past president of tlie Aero 
Clnb and Capt. Thomas S. Voss, U.S. Army Air Corps, Air 
Officer of tlie 99th Div. and Commanding Officer of Army 
Reserve Flying at Rodgers Field. 

The program was completed by the showing of the latest 
moving pictures depicting new types of aircraft, showing a 
comparison with the type used by Rodgers. 

Rodgers was born in Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1878 and was tlie 
son of Capt. Calbraith Perry Rodgers of the U.S. Army Cav- 
alry and a member of the well known Naval family of that 
name. His father was killed by lightning, at the age of 
thirty, while fighting Indians in the West. 

The pioneer aviator was a great-grandson of Commodore 
Matthew Calbraith Perry who “Opened the Gates of Japan” 
in 1853. Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, who distinguished 
himself in the Battle of Lake Erie during the Wnr of 1812 was 
a brother of Commodore Matthew C. Perry. Another great- 
grandfather of his was the famous Commodore John Rodgers. 
He was a double consin of the late Commander John Rodgers 
of the U.S. Navy, who was recently killed in an airplane oc- 





Rodgers Field, the airport of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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cident near the Philadelphia Navy Yard. Their mothers, who 
were sisters, married brothers. From boyhood up, these cous- 
ins were closely* attached to each other and learned to fly to- 
gether in June 1911, with the assistants of the Wright Brothers 
in Dayton, Ohio. From the time the Wrights succeeded in 
making their flrst flight, Calbraitb Rodgers was extremely 
interested in airplanes. In l'ss than n month after learning 
to fly, he won the duration prize of $10,000 at the Chicago 
International Aviation Sleet, remaining in the air 22 his. 
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TO COMMEMORATE THE NAMING 
OF THE PITTSBURGH AIRPORT 

RODGERS FIELD 

IN HONOR OF 

GALBRAITH PERRY RODGERS 
THIS TABLET IS DEDICATED 
NOVEMBER 5. 1920 
BY THE 

AERO CLUB OF PITTSBURGH 
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After other numerous flights he then decided to attempt the 
Atlantic to Pacific Flight and on Sept. 17, 1911 he left Sheeps- 
licad Bay, L. I. in a new E-X model Wright lti- Plane, and 
landed safely at Long Beach, California on Nov. 5, 1911, 
with both legs in plaster casts. He flew 4,321 mi. over a 
route, which embraced Chicago, Kansas City*, Dallas, San 
Antonio, El Paso, and Phoenix, and his actual flying time was 
recorded as 3 days, 10 hr. and 4 min. Total elapsed time 
trom start to finish was 49 days, with GO landings. In the 
flight 1230 gallons of gasoline were consumed. IS wings were 
used, and after starting with two engines, it finished with one 
made up from parts of two. The only parts of the original 
machine to reach the coast were the rudder and two stanchions, 
8ml to one of these stanchions a small bottle of Vin Fiz was 
wired, having passed through all accident without breaking. 

A special express car accompanied him the entire trip carry- 
ing extra parts, in case of accident. 

After completing this record flight, he immediately returned 
by train to New York City and was tendered a dinner by the 
Aero Club of America at which he was given a medal, pre- 
sented personally by* President Taft. 

A few weeks later he returned to California, and during 
on exhibition flight over Long Bench, was killed on Apr. 3. 
1912, by crashing into sltallow water. It is a marked coinci- 
dence that these double cousins, Cnlbrnith Perry* Rodgers and 
Commander John Rodgers, both met death under somewhat 
similar circumstances. 

It is for this record that the Aero Club of Pittsburgh honors 
Calbrnith Perry Rodgers and by it lie has in turn honored 
Pittsburgh and the lustorv of aeronautics. 

How Many Civil Airplanes Are Operating? 

The Aeronautic Branch of the Department of Commerce 
has been conducting a survey to determine how many civil 
airplanes there are in the country. It is estimated that this 
number reaches between 3,500 and 5,000. Following the War. 
the Army and Navy disposed of 1,511 planes to private indi- 
viduals and concerns, in addition to selling separate parts and 
accessories which would build 500 additional planes. A total 
of 12.916 airplane engines were sold. If, for every six oper- 
ating planes, there might be considered four engines on the 
ground, the estimate of civilian owned airplanes in existence 
would run up to 3,229. 

It will be some time before the Department of Commerce 
will have completed this survey and the information gained 
will be of material interest. 


Artificial Helium 

Two German chemists, Dr. Paneth and Dr. Peters, recently 
announced that they had succeeded in manufacturing artificial 
helium. Their method renders the transformation of hydro- 
gen into helium possible. 

So far the German scientists have produced only infinitesi- 
mal quantities of helium, without practical value. In course 
of time, however, the discoveiy may attain considerable 
practical significance. Helium is one of the precious gases, 
extremely rare upon our planet and particularly valuable for 
filling dirigibles. Since this gas will not bum, its use 
guarantees protection against the danger of explosion and 
tire in the an*. America is in the fortunate position of own- 
ing the best sources of helium in the world and has used the 
gas in her larger airships. 


Government Offers Liberty Engines 

New Liberty engines of 400 lip., are for sale for $2,000 each, 
the Department of War announced on Nov. 12. The engines 
may lie used only on airplanes to be flown within the United 
States. 

The full text of the announcement follows: 

The Chief of Air Corps has for sale a number of Liberty 
airplane engines. The engines can be sold only for flying 
purposes within the territorial limits of the United States. 

These are new Liberty engines, 12 cylinders, 400 hp., and are 
in storage at Little Rock Air Intermediate Depot, Little Rock, 

The price f.o.b. cars or trucks at Little Rock is $2,000. each, 
phis a handling charge of $10. 

Further information may be obtained from Chief, Material 
Division, Air Corps, McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio. 


Waldo D. Waterman Tours Industry 

Waldo D. Waterman, former president of the Professional 
Pilots Association, in a recent tour of the aircraft industry, 
visited tno principal air transport companies of the country, 
and with the exception of the Florida Airways, Atlnnta- 
Miaini, the Varney Aircraft Co., Elko-Pasco, and the Pacific 
Air Transport, Los Angel's-Scattlc, was a passenger on 
every contract air mail line. Mr. Waterman flew GG10 mi., in 
13 types of planes and visited 42 civilian fields, 3 Army 
fields and 2 Navy fields. During the entire trip his schedule 
was 72 mill, behind time and 141 min. ahead. lie was a 
passenger on 10 scheduled airlines and inspected 15 different 
aircraft factories. 

Mr. Waterman reports nation-wide activity in the aircraft 
industry, and is much impressed with the expansion that has 
taken place over a short space of timo. 

Arkansas Aircraft Co. Starts Production 

With the addition to its staff of H. Morton Clark, of New 
York City, well-known ncron mtical engineer, the Arkansas 
Aircraft Company, of Little Rock, Ark., announces that pro- 
duction of airplanes will begin about Dec. 1, under Mr. 
Clark’s charge. 

The company will manufacture a light, three-passenger 
plane and the first is expected to be turned out ninety days 
after production starts. 

In addition to manufacturing planes, the company will 
operate a general aviation service and maintain an aviation 
school. Plans of the company call for establishment next 
spring of a erop-dusting service. 

J. Carroll Cone is president of the company, H. L. Rommel, 
vice-president, W. F. Moody, secretary and Maj. Henry 
Fredemun, treasurer. Moorhead Wright and Roy L. Thomp- 
son are members of the board of directors together with the 
officers. 

The local Chamber of Commerce and the Little Rock 
chapter of the National Aeronautical Association materially 
assisted in the founding of this company. It will use the 
local airport ns a landing field, the airplane factory being 
located a short distance from the field. 
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LARGEST PRODUCERS OF COM- 
MERCIAL AIRCRAFT IN AMERICA 
ANNOUNCE 


PRICE REDUCTION 

ON THE IMPROVED 

WACO-9 

THREE-SEATER 

$2250. 

AT TROY, OHIO 


More WACO’S are now in service for profit 
and pleasure than all other planes 
now in production in America. 

THE PERFORMANCE MADE THE DEMAND 

Write for Details 

THE ADVANCE AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

TROY, OHIO 
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The Lizette Sport Plane 

4 Neiv Low Powered Tivo-Seater Plane for Sport Touring. 


A GREAT many people visiting the National Air Races 
recently were interested • in a new type of airplane 
which was displayed at that time in the Transportation 
Building at the Sesqui-Centeunial Exposition. This machine, 
known as the Lizette, was designed by Roy. G. Miller and 
Dayton T. Brown and was built by the Ludingtou Company 
of Philadelphia. 

The Lizette is a parasol monoplane with semi-iiiternally 
braced wings. It was designed with the idea that satisfactory 
performance could be obtained in a two-seater with a thirty- 
five horsepower engine it sufficient attention was devoted to 
detail. The desired result lias been obtained by reducing 
to a minimum the number of parts exposed to the windstream 
and by the employment of streamline shapes. Strut terminals 
were designed which leave the streamline form uninterrupted. 

Wings 

The wings are of more or less conventional wood construc- 
tion with spruce, box beams and Fokker type ribs. Double 
drag bracing is used, one set in line with the upper and one 
with the lower beam flange. This provides extreme rigidity 
against torsional deflection. The lift-struts are streamline 
duralumin tubes. The wing section is a deep high lift airfoil 
at the center, tapering to a thin high speed airfoil at the tips. 

Ailerons 

The plan form of the wing tip and aileron conform to 
practice which wind tunnel tests indicate to be most efficient. 
The incidence is washed out at the tip to improve the control 
at slow speed. The profile of the aileron is so designed that 
the contour is uninterrupted for “down-aileron" hut a toe 
protrudes to increase the drag for “up-aileron”. This fea- 
ture was designed to improve the control in making a him 


by increasing the drag of the wing tip on the inside of the 
turn. Flight tests have shown that the ailerons are extremely 
efficient as regards both roll and yaw. 

Fuselage 

The fuselage is of duralumin monocoquc construction with 
a streamline form. The duralumin sheets are built on one 
piece annular frames which have sufficient stiffness to elimin- 
ate the necessity of bulkhead bracing. The result is that the 
interior of the fuselage is entirely dear. The seating an-ange- 
meut is side by side with a heavy reinforcement carried around 
the cockpit openings to insure against crash hazzard. A door 
on each side provides nil easy entrance with a small cockpit 
opening. 

The elimination ot fabric covering greatly improves the 
appearance and the streamline effect besides providing a 
sturdy construction which will stand considerable rough hand- 

Tail Surfaces 

It has been somewhat of a problem in airplane design to 
combine stability with effective control. Any increase in 
movable surface ot the expense of the fixed surface improves 
the control but impairs the stability. On the other hand, a 
relatively large fixed surface produces good stability charac- 
teristics but has the effect of blanketing the control surface. 

On the Lizette both the vertical and the horizontal tail sur- 
faces arc designed to combine good control with stability. 
Each surface is an airfoil section with a stationary center of 
pressure and it is pivoted slightly forward of the center of 
pressure location. The full surface area is available for con- 
trol and is free of any blanketing effect. It is possible to 
hold the surface in neutral by a spring which can barely be 
felt at the control stick. The stability characteristics arc 





the Lizette sport plane ( Anzani. 35 Ap.) 
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These splendid facilities stand 
squarely behind the production 
of “Wasp” engines. Situated in 
the very center of the finest 
manufacturing district of New 
England, there is assured the 
skilled workmanship so essential 
for this work. 

Into every engine is built the 
qualities which make for the fine 
performance and dependability 
so vital in both military and 
commercial flying. 


425 H P. at 1900 R P. M. 
Weight 650 lbs. 
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Side Slips 


As we were unable to be present at tbe Schneider Cup 
Races at Norfolk, for a number of reasons, the reasons being 
mostly of a financial nature, the following comments from 
Ur. N. V. C. are very welcome: 

Several of the spectators went from New York to Norfolk, 
via boat. Rough weather soon began putting them through 
their own private "navigability trials,” and it is said that 
by dinner time all but two had been forced down because 
of fuel system trouble. 

While the race was undergoing its usual postponement, the 
spectators spent their time in singing hymns — "On the Gin- 
Gin-Ginny Shore’’ being the most • popular number. 

The race was truly an international one, the participants 
being Italians, Americans and Scotch. The latter was said 

We're all in favor of assigning Norfolk as the permanent 
location of the Schneider Race. The facilities were perfect — 
course, hangars, spectators' space, etc. It was an even better 
place for holding a seaplane race than Model Farms Field 
in Philadelphia! And everything was free — parking space, 
banquets — we were even permitted to look at the airplanes 
before the race. And the Norfolk members of the fair sex — 
well, one of the most prominent of the civilian pilots is not 

“Isn't this heartbreaking.’" said our old friend, The Intre- 
pid Aviator, after the race, “Now we’ll have to get a gondola 
and go to Italv with nothing but champaime and Chianti to 
drink during the week that the races are postponed.” — N.V.C. 

The American lliers apparently had not fully appreciated 
the hazards of the race until they saw the victorious Italian 
llier being kissed hv liis mechanics and brother officers. It 
seems that rustless steel helmets will have to be standard 
equipment in all American entries for the next Schneider 
Cup Race, unless the present attempt to revive hand-kissing 
is successful. 

It's time for the Society for the Aeronautical Education 
of Artists to hold another meeting, ns conditions with which 
the society is concerned arc getting in terrible shape again. 
The illustrator of a recent story in the Saturday Evening 
Post used one of the more popular types of present-day 
commercial planes as a model for a “Two-seater combat 
plane* ' “could not be equalled in Europe or America for 
speed, climb and maneuverability. ••••• four hundred and 
fifty horse power.” That is, the fuselage complete with its 
OX engine looks to have been taken from that commercial 
plane. The wings have two bays with one back strut miss- 
ing no lift or landing wires, also honsting non-skid struts 
and wire bracing on the top wing and bowed .skid strut under 
the lower wing. 

A prominent illustrator in another magazine, who is also 
noted as a war flier, shows a giant bomber coming down in 
flames with all of the flames and smoke streaming forward. 

The meeting to consider these charges will be called to 
order as soon as we can get some one else to join the society 
of which we are the founder and president. 

Pictures and illustrations of an aeronautical nature are 
really improving, we are glad to say, and the corrections 
which are pointed out above are relatively unimportant. It 
wasn’t so long ago that even our aeionautieal magazines 
printed advertisements and articles illustrated by planes in 
“full flight” with cockpits empty, sometimes with chocks un- 
der the wheels, and, when ailerons were rigged loosely, with 
both of the ailerons hanging straight down. At least this 
much improvement has heen made. 

The announcement that it will bo possible to substitute coal 
for gasoline in motor vehicles and airplanes in the near 
future, brings np something else which must be taken into 


account in our new air laws. Having seen many a fifty 
pound chunk of coal thrown oil locomotives because they 
were hard to break up, we think that “Rice” or “Pea” sizes 
should be the largest permitted in airplanes and that the 
pilots should not be permitted to shake down the grates or 
remove clinkers over cities of 2500 or more. 


De Bernardi Sets New Speed Record 

Major Mario de Bernardi, winner of the Schneider Cnp 
Race, added further to his record when, on Nov. 17, he 
piloted his Macchi-Fiat monoplane over a straight-nway three- 
kilometcr course at the average speed for four laps of 258.- 
S73 in.p.h. This is a new World seaplane record, exceeding 
last year’s record ot Lieut. -lames II. Doolittle of the U. S. 
Air Corps by more than 13 m.p.h. The land plane record, 
which is held by Adjutant Bonnet, of France, is 278.48 m.p.h. 

The test, which was made at Willoughby Spit, Norfolk, 
Yu., was timed by the same devices and officials who acted 
in the Schneider Race. Major de Bernardi'.- best speed was 
272.132 iiLp.h. with the Wind, and his slowest 243.232 m.p.h. 
against the wind. 

As in the Schneider Cup race. Major de Bernardi’s plane 
was equipped with a Reed metal propeller, and it is interest- 
ing to note that, due to a minor defect, the engine was not 
honing up to its full capacity by 100 r.p.m. at tbe time tbe 


‘Naval Air Pilot’ Made Public 

In keeping with the policy of the Navy Department to 
assist to the utmost, the development of commercial aviation 
in this country, it has recently been announced that the 
"Naval Air Pilot.” an official publication lonncrly available 
only within the Service, is being made public and available 
to commercial operators and fliers. Copies of the publication 
may be obtained from the Hydrographic Ofliee, Washington, 
D. C. at very nominal prices, namely, Part 1 at 20 cents, and 
single sections of Part 2, each one of which refers to an 
individual state, at 10 cents. 

Part 1 of the Naval Air Pilot consists of general informa- 
tion that may he of value to commercial as well as military 
and naval pilots. The portion offered for sale consists of the 
following chapters: 5 — Weather reports and information; 6— 
Storm Warnings; 7 — Coast Guard Stations; 8 — Naval Air 
Stations and Air Service Flying Fields; 11 — Places of re- 
stricted living; 13 — Distress signals for aircraft. 

Part 2, issued in sections, each section covering a state or 
foreign country, contains specific and local information con- 
cerning routes, seaplane anchorages, landing fields, etc. The 
sections covering the following states have been published 
and are ready for sale: Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware. Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina. 

The Naval Air Pilot will be corrected and supplemented 
from time to time, whenever necessary, by the Notice to 
Aviators, a monthly pamphlet issued bv the Hvdrographic 
Office. 

The Notice to Aviators is distributed free to pilots and 
Others who send in to the Hydrographic Office information 
of value in much the same manner ns is the Notice to Ma- 
riners. Purchasers of Part 1 and sections of Part 2 covering 
either the entire Atlantic or Pacific const of the United States, 
will, if they so request, be placed on the mailing list to re- 
ceive Notices to Aviators, for a period of one year, which 
time will be extended indefinitely if they co-operate with the 
Hydrographic Office in the securing of necessary informa- 
tion. In this manner, as the Notices to Aviators is the means 
used to add to. correct and amend the Naval Air Pilot, pur- 
chasers of that publication can insure its being correct and 
up to date. 

In order to incorporate in the Naval Air Pilot complete 
information for the use of the flier, it has become necessary 
to include certain aeronautical bulletins published by the Air 
Service. United States Army. These publications may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 5 cents a copy, 
and a list of them will be sent upon application. 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 


Philadelphia’s Air Activities 

By Hollinshend N. Taylor 

Philadelphia has gone to the forefront in the last year in 
aerial activities. A municipal landing held or airport is 
located dose to the Model Farms in the southwestern section 
of the city at Penrose Ferry and Island Roads, and is now 
in active use. Hangars have been constructed on that field 
for the use of the National Guard and also for civilian fliers. 
The planes of the Ludington Exhibition Co. operate regularly 
from this field and this company lias also furnished a Hood 
lighting system to provide the necessary illumination for 
night flying from the field. 

Just across the river at the League Island Navy Yard is 
the Naval Aircraft Factory and Mnstin Field, the new Navy 
airport formally opened a few weeks ago. This field is used 
as the Philadelphia terminus for the Wnshiiigton-Norfolk 
service of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., the first reg- 
ularly established commercial passenger carrying line to he 
operated in this -vicinity. Further up the Delaware River, 
at Bristol, is located the huge plant of the Huff-Daland Co., 
actively engaged in the manufacture of airplanes on a large 
scale for the Government and for commercial use, making a 
specialty of machines for dusting cotton fields. This com- 
pany lias recently completed what is claimed to he the largest 
single-engine airplane ever constructed. This plane, known 
as the Cyclops, is a bombing machine made for the Air Corps. 
It is driven by an 800 lip. Packard engine and will carry a 
4000 lb. bomb and a crew of six men. 


The largest active commercial living organization in the 
Philndclphin district is the Pitcairn Aviation Company, 
operating from one oi Ihc hugest commercial Hying fields 
in this country, located nr Horsham, a short distance beyond 
Willow Grove on the Duylestown Pike. Both this concern 
and the Ludington Exhibition Co. at tile City Field provide 
facilities for short flights or “hops" and this service is 
hugely patronized, especially on holidays, by those who 

who desire to make more extended trips. Many times they 
have been called upon in those eases of urgency whore tho 
saving of time was nil important. Ibis form of travel, re- 
quiring about one-third to one-quarter the tune required by 
rail. Should you desire to own and operate your own plane, 
instruction is given by those concerns in the operation of 
land planes. Should you prefer to operate n seaplane, yon 
will find facilities for instruction under the expert tutelage 
of Frank Mills at Essiugton, Pa. Should you desire air 
views of vour country place or nianufnetiirinir plant, these 
can he furnished by Y ietor Dnllin and also the Aero Service 
Chirp. Philadelphians are familiar with the excellent work 
of these concerns from the air photographs frequently shown 
in the illustrated sections of our daily newspapers. Another 
Philadelphia concern known widely throughout the industry 
lor it- pioneer work in air surveys and photography is the 
Brock & Weymouth Co. which has developed some very novel 


DE BERNARDI 
USED A REED PROPELLER 

on the Italian Macchi-Fiat Seaplane with which he won the Schneider 
Cup of 1926 and Set the World’s 3 Kilometer Seaplane Record. 

All the other planes which finished in this race also had Reed Propellers. 

Reed Propellers are now being manufactured under license as follows: 

UNITED STATES, Curtiss Airplane and Motor Co., Inc.. Curtiss-Reed Propeller. 

CREAT BRITAIN, Fairey Aviation Co. Ltd., Fairey-Reed Propeller. 

FRANCE, P. Levasseur, Levasseur-Reed Propeller. 

ITALY, Societa Italiana Caproni, Caproni-Reed Propeller. 

GERMANY. Metallbank, Aeron-Rced Propeller. 

JAPAN. Mitsubishi Co. 

These propellers are made from forged or rolled aluminum alloys of the duralumin type and over 
1 500 are now in service. 

The following are the most important of numerous world records: World’s speed record 1923, 
Mitchel Field, L. I. World's speed record 1924, Istres, France. Pulitzer and Schneider Cup win- 
ners 1923-1925. Schneider Cup winner 1926, World's Speed record for Seaplanes 1926, Norfolk, 
Va. President's Cup, Prague 1925. Beaumont Cup, Istres, France, 1925. First flight to North 
Pole, Byrd 1926. Belgium-Congo (Medaets) 1926. King's Cup. England 1926. German Sea- 
plane Competition. 1926. Cobham. London-Australia 1926. (Australian portion of flight). 

THE REED PROPELLER COMPANY 

1 13 EAST 55TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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ami interesting instruments for topographical surveys from 
tlio air. 

During the course of the Scsqui-Centemiial Exposition, 
daily exhibitions of flying were conducted by the Composite 
Squadron consisting of pursuit planes, bombers, etc. stationed 
on the Exposition Grounds under the command of Maj. J. C. 
McDonnell. Airplane possenger carrying flights were also 
provided during the course of the Exposition by Pitcairn 
Aviation operating from a field directly adjoining the western 
border of the Sesqui Grounds. Director of Public Safety 
Elliott is considering favorably the establishment of an air 
police force, to be available for duty as may be necessary, 
especially during large open air gatherings, to prevent fool- 
hardy operation of aircraft over crowds of people. No 
particular hazard is involved in ordinary flying at a safe 
elevation over large assemblages of people, but provisions 
should be made to prevent acrobatic stunting and flying at a 
dangerously low elevation over large assemblages of people. 
From tile standpoint of safety there is as much difference 
between stunting and conservative flying as between auto- 
mobile racing and ordinary touring. 

Chicago, III. 

By Olio Klein 

The new association, whose organization was announced in 
a previous issue, has by popular vote been named just plain 
“Aircraft Association”, this name being short and to the point 
and including every branch of aeronautics. It was suggested 
by some to limit the membership to only those who are ac- 
tually making their living in aviation, but ns the membership 
would thus be very limited, as indicated by loud and stormy 
protests from all corners of the house, it was decided to limit 
the membership to all those who are trying to make a living 
in aviation. The membership list immediately increased by 
leaps and bounds. 

The association made its debut hv staging an air meet at 
the Checkerboard Field on Armistice Day. The weather was 


fair, and, while there were not very many planes present, 
those that took part gave a very good show. J. D. Barcliard’s 
and Art Chester's beautiful new Swallows gave a great stunt- 
ing exhibition. Tony Yackey was there with his new Ryan 
monoplane, staging exhibitions and taking part in all other 
events. It certainly is a beautiful plane and gives a remark- 
able performance. 

Jack Cope put on a wing walking and rope ladder act and 
ended the day in a parachute pimp that landed lnm dircctlv 
in front of the spectators. 

Passengers were carried during the afternoon at five dollars 
a trip, part of which was turned over to the association, in 
order to keep the treasurer busy and to pay for the police 
escort provided to accompany the “huge” proceeds to the bank. 
As the treasurer has not been bonded as yet, we are anxiously 
awaiting a report of his disposition of all the money. 
Holyoke, Mass. 

By Sergeant Harry J. Jenkins 

Lieut. Winthrop 0. Sargent, local commercial flier, sus- 
pended operations for the winter during the recent cold snap. 
He is considering starting a flying school here next season. 
With students and the number of passengers he usually car- 
ries to Mount Tom and Northampton, President Coolidge’s 
home city, he should do a rushing business. Many of his pas- 
sengers arc local Smith College girls, who ore very keen 

The Springfield, Mass., Chamber of Commerce, is slowly 
arranging for the establishing of a Springfield airport. 

Theodore A. Hodgdon, a resident of Springfield, it is un- 
derstood, is planning to flight-test a light plane of his own 
design next spring. It may be recalled that Hodgdon was one 
of the designers who helped produce the Kimball-Ford mo- 
tored biplane which was flown successfully at Groah Field, 
Saugus, Mass., in 1918, but which was never placed on the 
market. 

The Spencer light plane recently sold to a party at Hart- 
ford, Conn., was washed out when a high wind caused the 



FLOODLIGHT your AIRPORT 
with the UTILITY LIGHT 

As a LANDING FIELD LIGHT it illuminates over 
50 acres with a fan of evenly distributed light. 

As an EMERGENCY BEACON (with the floodlight 
lens hinged back) its 30,000,000 candle power beam 
will penetrate a low lying haze to a greater distance 
than the standard incandescent revolving beacon. 

As a CEILING LIGHT elevate its beam to an 
angle of 45 0 . 

Write for bulletin 20-1622. 

' - - - 

The Sperry Gyroscope Co. 

Manhattan Bridge Plaza, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Contractors to U. S. Ann y. Navy, Air Mail, Coast Qiuml and Department of Commerce 
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little monoplane to attempt an uncontrolled flight. It was 
canted through the air nearly 80 ft., and then dashed to the 
ground a crumpled wreck. 

McKeesport, Pa. 


Bettis Field, named in honor of the late Cyrus K. Bettis, 
was impressively dedicated Nov. 13. William P. MacCrackeu, 
Jr., Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, and 
Congressman Clyde Kelly took leading parts in the program. 
J. W. Simpson, of Dravosburg, acted as master of ceremonies. 
Other speakers were Maj. T. J. Lanphier, commanding of- 
ficer of the First Pursuit Squadron, of Selfridge Field, and 
Col. H. C. Frey, chairman of the aviation committee of the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce and Postmaster George 
Gosser, of Pittsburgh, also delivered addresses. Miss Ithrene 
Bettis, of Detroit, sister of the pilot, was present at the cero- 


Tho regular program began at 1 p.m. when Air Corps planes 
from practically every principal field in the countiy maneu- 
vered in battle formation and indulged in stunt flying and 
other feats. At 2 p.m. the field was formally dedicated. The 
speakers eulogized Cyrus K. Bettis and stressed the great 
value of his life to aviation. 

Following the dedication ceremonies Major Lanphier took 
to the air, closely followed by five of the squadron of nine 
planes, which assumed battle formation and gave exhibitions 
for an hour. Parachute jumps were made from a plane from 
Chanutc Field, and a feature of the day was the broadcasting 
“ program over WCAE, from one of the moving planes 
by 1. C. McMahon, chief of the technical data branch of the 
U. S. Army Air Corps. 

A party of ten, including four eitv officials of Detroit ar- 
rived at the airport just before the opening of the program. 
They all commended McKeesport for its vision in establishing 
the airport. 

Fliers, honor guests and residents of the city were guests 
of the chamber of commerce at a banquet held" in the Penn- 


McKce Hotel during the evening. The function was attended 
by 280 people. Assistant Secretary MacCracken in an ad- 
dress urged the whole-hearted support of citizens in behalf 
of the airport. He said that the airport was a necessity both 
from a commercial and a military standpoint. He urged 
every man and women to use tho air mail at all times to in- 
sure the success of Bettis Field ns an air mail and commercial 

The day following the dedication ceremonies 15,000 people 
saw the aerial pageant which concluded the program. Noted 
commercial and military pilots vied with each other in thrill- 
ing the great crowd that spread over the field and the adjoin- 

Schenectady, N. Y. 

Delivering a consignment of furniture by air was the task 
that Victor A. Rickard was recently called upon to perform 
when a local furniture store found that its customer wanted 
the goods rushed. 

The furniture was taken to the landing field on Amster- 
dam Road, placed in the plane and within 20 minutes the 
goods were at the door of the purchasers, in Cobleskill, 33 
miles distant. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Capt. Bill Dunn mid Noble D. Travis, of the Hess Aircraft 
Company, are scheduled to leave, in one of their commercial 
planes, the week of Nov. 22, on a tour, which will include the 
principal cities of Michigan. Stops will be made at Battle 
Creek, Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids, Flint, Muskegon, Man- 
istee, Traverse City, Cadillac, Saginaw, Bay City, Port Huron, 
Lansing, and Hillsdale. The fliers will also visit Toledo, Ohio. 

At each of the cities the planes will be met by airport of- 
ficers. Meetings will be held at the airports to boost aviation 
and to discuss its problems, development and future possibili- 


At Tour Service 

Aero Supply Mfg. Co., 

Inc. 

Manufacturers and Distributors 
of 

Airplane Accessories 
and Supplies 


.Call on us for anything. We will help you. 


College Point, Long Island, New York. 



What Do You Know 
About Airplanes ? 


A FEW years ago men had to learn 
about aircraft from personal, costly 
experience. They had no one to 
guide them — no one to point out mistakes 
when they were made — and therefore years 
were spent learning what takes months now. 

THOROUGH — PRACTICAL TRAINING 

Today the American School of Aviation offer* you 
the** long year* of experience and knowledge, which coat 
milliona lo acquire, in their new and faacinaling Home 
Study Comae in Practical Aeronautics which hai been 
highly endorsed by prominent aviation authorities. 

WRITE TODAY 

No mailer whether ymi have worked wilh airplane* all 
your life or are ju»! beginning in the industry you owe il 
to yourself to send for a complete and detailed outline of 
this training and our new end interesting free book. 
"Opportunities in the Airplane Industry." 

American School of Aviation 

Dept. 8278 

3601 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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United States Air Forces 


Examination for the Air Corps 

frran Janf 17 to ^nclusWc°192^ for npj 
lieutenants, Air Corps, Regular Army. 

Examinations will be held only within tl 
of the United States, for the purpose of fi ... 

Eligibility to compete ill the examination will be confined 
to qualified fliers who come within the following classificati 

(a) Those who have g ’ " ' ” ' 

and Advanced Flying S 

(b) Others who satis 

n of the 
r into the 

duties of the Air Corps. This requires ability to fly satisfae- 
he might he assigned. 

Applications and requests for information should be ad- 
dressed to the Adjutant General, War Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Rules for Model Airways 



The War Department calls attention to the fact that air 
navigation maps are now available for all sections of the 
model airway and instructs pilots to hold their course to the 
right of the broken red line indicated on maps, maintaining 
a constant vigilance for other aircraft, particularly during 
inclement weather when visibility is poor. Passengers, except 
those in inclosed aircraft, will also be dii'ccted to watch for 
approaching aircraft and signal pilot accordingly. 


The model airway cousists of the air routes between the 
following fields: Bolling, Fairfield, Langley, Wilbur Wright, 
Chanute, Mitchel, Sclfridge, Kelly and Brooks. 

The commercial air lino now operating between Washing- 
ton, Norfolk and Philadelphia, uses tri-engined monoplanes 
and carries 10 passengers. It leaves the Naval Aircraft fac- 
tory daily, following the model airway routes to Washington 
and Norfolk. These planes keep to the right of indicated 
course and fly at 1,500 and 2,000 ft. altitude with normal 
weather conditions. 

Aviation Base at Crescent City, Cal. 

Crescent City, located on the Northern California coast 
near the Oregon line, will soon be the scene of intensive naval 
airplane photographing operations, preparatory to the es- 
tablishment of a naval aviation base at that point. 

The planes and crew comprising the engineering staff of 
the Pacific battle fleet will leave fur Lake F.arlc, proposed 
base within a fortnight and will work under the direction of 
Commander Ivarl Smith. The mosaic operations will be 
directed by Lieutenant Ben II. Wyatt, who will take with 
him the crew he commanded in the mapping expedition of 
the Alaskan littoral last Summer. 

In co-operation with the Navy Department, the War De- 
partment has inspected the location with a view of adding 
such harbor works as may be necessary to facilitate the naval 
plans and an appropriation of $1,578,750 will be asked of 
the next Congress to construct harbor works sufficient to 
handle naval traffic. 

Flotation Gear Plane Tests Satisfactory 

A test of flotation gear for carrier planes was conducted 
at the Washington Navy Yard recently. A fnselage of a 
Boeing pursuit plane was loaded to 2,800 lb., with scrap 
iron. Tire flotation gear was installed on the turtloback of 
the fnselage by representatives of the Airships Incorporated 


PRIVATE OPERATORS made the dis- 
covery that airplanes engineered to meet the 
exacting requirements of the POST OFFICE 
DEP’T. were more economical to keep up 
and operate than many so called, “Commercial 
Ships.” 

Considering that the initial cost was no higher, 
it was well worth their time investigating the 
superiority of RYAN M-l. 


DOPES 

PIGMENTED DOPES 

VARNISHES ENAMELS 

»>T I TAN I NE> 

TITANINE, Inc. 

UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 

Contractors to U. S. Government 



RYAN AIRLINES — SAN DIEGO. 


The Purpose of the 

National Aeronautic Association 
MAKE AMERICA FIRST IN THE AIR 

In this effort it merits and invites 

Regular Membership S5.00 per Year 
National Headquarters 
1623 H. Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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ALL METAL 

Planes and Parts 


TN THE design and 
L types of nil metal airi 


types of all metal airplanes. I have originated 

which have materially reduced costs and weigh’! 
and increased performance and strength. 

^ AM NOW able to offer to engineers, de- 

to meet their individual requirement*, such as 
pulley housings, fairing sections, metal seats, 

FAIR licensing plan under which a man* 

Y EXPERIENCE and complete engineer- 
struclion of complete all metal airplanes and 


CHARLES WARD HALL, INC. 

1 56 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 


£££££££££££££££££££££££££££££££££££££££££5. 

I A NEW DEALER SAYS:, 

4j We shopped for the best light commercial H- 
•H and student training job on the market. 

•H Of the ships entered at the Wyoming Artni- 
•H slice Day Meet we chose one whose perform- 
* mice was most outstanding and immediately 
Jj signed for a dealership. 

$ That plane was the — 

I ALEXANDER EAGLER0CK 

3j CASH PRICE $2475 OR BUY ON 

Sj TIME PAYMENTS 

S WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OR SEE 

DKALEIIS WITH OKMOXSTKATOR EAOtBRUCKS OX TllEIR FiXI.I 


h Carolina — J. S. Charles. Richmond. Virginia, j 


S ASSOCIATED WITH ALEXANDER INDUSTRIES 
J ROOM 401 . ALEXANDER INDUSTRIES 3LDO. DENVER * 


and inflated with a CO-2 before being lowered into the water. 

The test was conducted under the supervision of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics representatives and proved successful in that 
the fuselage floated with the tail well above the water. 

Navy Airplane Carriers Nearly Completed 

The airplane carrier Saratoga was 91.4 per cent completed 
on Nov.- 1, and her sister ship, the Lexington, was 8G.7 per 
cent completed, according to the official report of the Bureau 
of Construction and Repair of the Department of the Navy, 
which has just been made public. The Saratoga probably 
will be completed by May 1. 1927, and the Lexington by 

The two light cruisers of the new 10,000-ton class which 
are now under construction, the Pensacola and the Salt Lake 
City, are barely begun, while ilie three fleet submarines and 
the six river gunboats for use in Chinese waters are in various 

Naval Plane Meets Excess Load Test 

On Sept. 17 tests were made at the Naval Air Station, 
Pearl Harbor, T.IL, by YT Squadron 19 oil the SC-2 tor- 
pedo plane to determine the excess load capacity. The tests 
were conducted by Lieut. M. T. Seligmnn and Lieut. E. C. 
Peterson. The plane performed in excellent fashion through- 
put the tests, particularly in taking off with full load and 
in climbing characteristics. 

The maximum speed reached with a lull load of 9,533 lb. 
was 108 m.p.li. This load is 181 lb. heavier than the re- 
quired dead load and the speed is 7.9 m.p.li. greater than that 
on former lests. Such performance in an operating plane 
not especially overhauled or otherwise repaired for testing 
purposes is considered remarkable. 

The climb to a service ceiling of 5.000 ft, in .19 mm., carrv- 
ing a dead load of 9.533 lb. and a useful load of 3 050 lb 
is considered an excellent pcrforaiai.ee. The remarkabl’v rapid 
take-off even m a light wind is a feature which makes this 
plane excellent for torpedo and bombing work in that vicinitv 

lie .«! lent use! el ell g these performances were 
he regular equipment of the plane and. therefore, cannot 
bo considered ns strictly accurate. 

Navy Seaplanes in Typhoon 

The Aircraft Squadrons, Asiatic Fleet, basing at Zambo- 
nngn. 1 . L. recently made up a recreation pnrtv, consisting 
of severa! officers mid half of the enlisted personnel of the 
1 .SR Jason, \ 1 Squadron 20. and the U.S.S. Heron, and em- 
barked on the Army launch Geary, proceeding to the American 
Rubber ( ompany’s plantation mi the island of Basilan This 
plantation lias 250,000 rubber and 30.000 cneonnnt trees. 

A typhoon, centered to the eastward of the islands, struck 
the place. Planes 20-T-l and 20-T-5 were moored inshore to 
(100 lb. moorings. Ilie plane broke away and was rapidly 
blown toward the beach, where it. would have been wrecked 
except for the action of the squadron officers who had fore- 
seen such an accident, and for the help of the Arniv garrison. 
\\ ben the plane approached the bench, they waded out. caught 
it and kept it from going ashore on the rough coral beach 
When it was found that the plane could not be towed off by 
the boats of the Jason and Heron, it was decided to work the 
plane down the beach to a sandy place where it was beached 
without serious damage. The plane remained there until a 
lull in the storm, when it was refloated and towed out to the 
•Tason and hoisted aboard. The second plane (20-T-5) dragged 
her moorings nliont 200 vd. hut held after her own anchor was 
dropped and secured to her. Local residents stated that this 
was the worst storm seen here in twenty years. 

Pensacola Naval Station Resumes Training 

The resumption of training at the Pensacola Naval Air 
Station, interrupted by the hurricane of Sept. 20, is reported 
by the Bureau of Aeronautics of the Department of the Navy. 
The bureau's announcement is in full ns follows: Training 
activities at the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla., have been 
reorganized to establish two departments covering all training 
of students. The flight sehool, in charge of Lient. H. S. Sease 
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will have primary flight training and the technical school, ill 
charge of Lieut. D. M. Carpenter, will have all other training 
activities. The technical school is organized in eight sections 
covering the activities of the former ground school, gunnery 
school, photographic school an«l advanced courses. Students 
reporting for trailing are assigned to the technical school 
which keeps all records and assigns students to the flight 
school as necessary for primary (light training. 

Army Air Orders 

First Lieut. Arnold H. Rich, Ail' Corps, Chanute Field, to 
Brooks Field. 

Spec. Or. 207 amended so as to assign First Lieut. Leo F. 
Post, Air Corps, to Brooks Field, instead of Langley Field. 

Spec. Or. 207 amended so as to assign First Lieut. Edward 
W. Raley, Air Corps, to Brooks Field instead of Langley 
Field. 

Spec. Or. 171 amended so as to assign First Lieut. Hugh 
C. Minster, Air Corps, to Brooks Kcld instead of Selfridge 
Field. 

Capt. Armiu F. Herald, Air Corps, relieved from duty at 
Salt Lake City and additional duty at Woodward Field, and 
will proceed to San Francisco, sailing Apr. 23 for Cnnnl 

First Lieut. George W. Goddard, Air Corps, McCook Field, 
to New York City, sailing March 8 for the Philippine Islands. 

First Lieut. Joseph P. Bailey, Air Corps, Kelly Field, and 
Sec. Lieut. Glen C. Jamison, Air Corps, Brooks Field, to San 
Francisco, sailing Apr. 23 for the Canal Zone. 

First Lieut. Don W. Mayliue, Air Corps, Chanute Field, 
to New York City, sailing Apr. 1 for the Canal Zone. 

First Lieut. Arthur J. Melanson, Air Coips, assigned to 
duty in the office of the Chief of Air Corps, Washington, upon 
completion of present tour of foreign service. 

Following officers, upon completion of present tour of for- 
eign service, to stations indicated: Capt. William M. Ran- 
dolph, Kelly Field, First Lieuts. Roderick N. Ott, Brooks 
Field, Silas C. Hyndsliaw, Clmniltc Field and Evers Abbey, 
Chanute Field. 

First Lieut. Alfred I. Puryear. Air Corps, Walter Reed 
General Hospital, to Langley Field. 


Navy Air Orders 

Lieut. George R. Henderson det. Nnv. Air Sta., Anncostin, 
to duty VO Sqd. 3, Aircraft Sqd., Sctg. Fit. 

Lieut. George T. Owen det. Nnv. Air Sta., Anncostin, to duty 
with VO Sqd. 3, Aircraft Sqd., Sctg. Fit. 

Lieut. Troy N. Tlnveatt det. Nnv. Oper. Base, Hampton 
Roads, to Ohs. Plane Sqd. G, Aircraft Sqd., Sctg. Fit. 

Lieut, (jg) Alfred R. Mead det. Torp. & Bomb Plane Sqd. 
X, Aircraft Sqd., Sctg. Fit., to Aircraft Sqd., Sctg. Fit. 

Ensign James R. Andrews det. Nnv. Air Sta., Pensacola, to 
USS Tennessee. 

Lieut, (jg) Nicholas A. Drnim det. Navy Yard, New York, 
to Nav. Aircraft Factory, Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 

Lieut, (jg) Emory P. Hylant det. USS Milwaukee, to temp, 
duty Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola. 

Lieut, (jg) John E. Murphy det. USS Oklahoma, to temp, 
duty Nnv. Air Sta., Pensacola. 

Ensign Charles W. Ocxlo det. USS Oklahoma to temp, duty 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola. 

Lieut. Joseph F. Bolgcr det. Aircraft Sctg., Fit., to Nav. 
Torp. Sta., Newport. 

Lieut. Daniel V. Gallery det. USS Idaho, to temp, duty 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola. 

Lieut ( jg) Roy E. Can- det. USS Goff, to temp, duty Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola. 

Lieut, (jg) Beverly E. Carter det. USS Lamson, to temp, 
duty Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola. 

Lieut, (jg) Angus M. Cohan det. USS Childs, to temp, 
duty Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola. 
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325 Pounds 
140 Horsepower! 

Watch This Space 
Next Week 
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QUICK ACTION 

To the first ten purchasers from whom we receive 
bonifide orders with a 20% deposit we are going to 
sell a new Standard J-1 airplane complete with 
everything except motor and with fuselage uncovered 


$550.00 


julyj.' 1927.' ^ ^ lhfr " ° f Cl "" 8 ' 

color you desire on all cowline, new windshields, safely bells. 

fuselage, all wires and fillings replaced with ness- ones svhere 

We have only thirty-live Standards left and want to close 
them out by December I. 1926 to make room for our nesv 
production program. 

The first ten orders will be taken in the rotation that they 
are received. Only ten ships svill be sold at ibis ridiculously 
low price. 

FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 

Wire us your order and deposit and be 
assured of getting in on the first ten ships. 

ACT NOW 

We have the largest and most complete stock of commercial 
airplanes, motors, parts and supplies in the United States 
Write for nett illustrated catalog, just being printed. 

NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY AIRPLANE CO. 

Marshall, Missouri 


Perry - Austen 

COMMERCIAL 

Acetate DADCC Clear 

Nitrate Efl3 Pigmented 

No. 21 Pigmented Eggshell Finish-Nitrate Spray or Brash 
2 coals over clear Acetate or Nilrale. Fuselages and 
wings. Lustrous AUTOMOBILE-like finish. Very at- 
tractive, smooth and easy to keep clean. 

Perry • Austen Mfg, Co. • Staten Island - N. Y. 


$2,250. 


$2,250. 


“Quality and Strength at Low Cost” 

HESS AIRCRAFT CO. 

Sales Office 

WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


FLYING SUITS 

$6.50 to $35.00 and $75.00 

LEATHER COATS 

$18.50, wool lined 

LEATHER HELMETS 

$1.95 to $9.50 

FUR GLOVES 

Fleece $3.50, Fur $12.50 

FACE MASKS 

$1.50, wool lined 

FLY COMFORTABLY THIS WINTER 


AIR TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT, INC. 

Carle Place, L. I, N. Y. 

Telephone Westburp 376 


DO 


BOATS 


Manufacturers of 

DURALUMIN FLYING 
BOATS, PONTOONS, WING 
FLOATS and SKIIS 



S EDO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

J COLLEGE POINT, L. L, N. Y. 
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CHESAPEAKE AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Headquarters^Ar- 

bond^lo^iol^'Tg'nlf /^rS^rB^A^P^^rSSnilaii 

Virginia A District a/ Columbia. Phono Vernon 3780. 

CALIFORNIA 

THIS RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
0. B. STAR ROUTE SAN DIEGO 

Ideal /trine weather all Seasons. Very best 0/ planes and Instruc- 
tors. Opportunity to study latest planes and construction. 


MICHIGAN 

^ NILES ^SCHOOL OP^AVraTION ^ 

** NILES AIRWAYS NILES, MICHIGAN. 


CONNECTICUT 

NEW ENGLAND ^AIRCRAFT CO„ INC. Now England^ 
pU*ts. y ' Warn ' 0mm ' 

MICHIGAN LEARN TO BUILD AIRPLANES 

8 Arcadia Building, 3513 Woodward, ^ Detroit, Jdlchigan.^ 

Flying schools located *01 1 Atlanta, Ga.. Daytona Boach and 
Eastern Distributors tor Swallow Airplanes. 

Address att correspondence to^A. B. McMULLEN COMPANY 

BRIDGETON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Thorough flying Instructions b ^ ho |6 ^“/ > °J nc ' t °“ p, “J n 5° a ^ 
planet need. A pereonal Interest^ taketMn each Undent. 

IDA BO 

WALTERS FLYING SERVICE 
BOISE. IDAHO 

Loarn to Fly at High Altitude— then yon can fly any place 

MISSOURI 

MUNICIPAL FLYING FIELD.^ Ratoe^«16.00 ^per nonr 

ILLINOIS Only SO ntileo west 0/ Chisago 

EAGLE AIRPORT SCHOOL OF^ AVIATION, 

Learn to Fly at onr up-to-dalo ^rer^wnahla^priMi. 

MISSOURI 

NICHOLAS-BEASLBY AIRPLANE CO.^ Oomplete flying^ln- 

who take an interest in yon. No deposit required en solo flight. 
Write tor InU particulars. MARSHALL, MISSOURI. 


ILLINOIS 

MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
MONMOUTH. ILLINOIS. 

MISSOURI 

LEARN TO FLY I ONLY $100, ^Our instructors of lon^ei- 
PohTIkrlCLD Flying School, Richards Field, Kansas City, Ms. 

ILLINOIS 

HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, Inc. 

Airplane Supplies Flying School 

2856 Broadway Chicago 

NEBRASKA 

LEARN TO FLY at^the LEXINGTON SCHOOL ot AVIATION 

Rt^gronn^scfooi. Taifi service 2tfc per mile any 'where, any 
planes. — ti. R. MORTON, President 

ILLINOIS. YACKEY’S CHECKERBOARD FLYING FIELD. 

CURTISS^FLYING^ SERVICE JNC,^ GARDEN CITY R T. 

ro undf ° " llt'a^'rid teuton ^in* ratss^ for Plying 1 net rucfLn. ^ 

ILLINOIS Campbell Do Schcpper Airplane Co.. Inc. 

sendee* 1 with* night flying equipment and used by X. A. T. mail 
lino Chicago to Dallas.^ A HmUed^nuraber ot UndCTta^ec^led 

FLY'l Nt^^CHOOL— OperaWd^ ^netflon 

service. WlSTlGr Details* a’eRIAL^IeRVICE \T 
CORP., HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y. 

ILLINOIS Pal-Waukce Airport £ Service Station. Dis- 

tributor! ot new Su- allow Airplanes The^ ^jj]J |rI "‘{J ur . , J,” 

JOHNSON FLYING SERVICE 

DAYTON. OHIO 

A Flying School of Distinction. Write for Further Particulars. 

KANSAS 

ALLISON AIRPLANE CO. Winter Flying Instruction, 
aaee 'money 0 ' 0 " 117 ** TaWRE , NCe'" , ° *° * KANSAS 

WHERE to FLY 

CONTINUED ON FOLLOWING PAGE 
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PITTSBURGH 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PITCAIRN AVIATION, Inc. I 

Land Title Bid*. Philadelphia. I 
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Hamilton Aero Mfg. Co 930 
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Hnsltolito M:V Coip 937 
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Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co 919 
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Sperry Gyroscope Co. . 

Tips & Smith 

Travel Air Mfg. Co. . . . . . . . . . .’ . . . .' .’ .' 

Van Scliaack Bros. Chemical Works, I 

Wallace Aero Co 

Where to Fiy 

Wies, Inc, Geo. A 

Wood Elastic Web Co, J. W 

Wright Aeronautical Corp 

Yackey Aircraft Co 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 



LIGHT PLANE BUILDERS. Lntcst development. Com- 

,.s itt, sawrsie s s?a 

yrm. p,‘w 

Srastet n&wr Tta °— ***- 



JES^^ftSCLBVSiliaiS 

Waukee Airport & Service Station, Mount Prospect, III. 


Who’s Who 

in 

American Aeronautics 

PUBLISHED Bl-ANNUALLY 


44 


THE BLUE BOOK 

OF 

AMERICAN AIRMEN 

44 

Contains One Thousand Biographies of 

Aviators, aeronauts, aeronautical engineers, 
I aircraft manufacturers, flying officers of 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps, Air Mail 
personnel, aircraft accessories manufacturers, 
flying field owners, American aces, aero- 
nautical instructors, inventors. National 
Guard air officers, aeronautical writers, 
sportsmen, men prominent in aeronautical 
affairs. 

44 

Two Hundred Illustrations 

44 

Price — Two Dollars 
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Air Distance Recorder 

PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


IN OFFICE AND 




Air Spec. 10225D 

SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 

Complete Warehouse Stock 
for Immediate Shipment in any Quantity. 

SERVICE STEEL CO. DBTRorf. k Miai 


s* - Sr- r» 

^ ^ HUFF D ALAND AIRPLANES, INC. 




CLOSING OUT OUR DALLAS BRANCH 


Sold in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania by 

GEO. A. WIES, INC. 

Hangar 250 J.ckton Avenue 

Curtiss Field Mined., New York 


YACKEY TRANSPORT 

highspeed ' p " d 

fomiU'shfp el™ , knowa! lrUC PriM l S-M. 

YackeyAircraftCo., Yackey’sCheckerboardAirplane Field 

.. ... .. . . -u FOREST PARK. ILL. 
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; HARTZELL PROPELLERS ARE RELIABLE 

) BUILT ON HONOR — THEY ARE GIVING 
1 EFFICIENT SERVICE ON ALL CLASSES OF 
MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL AIRPLANES 


HARTZELL WALNUT PROPELLER CO. 


AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES 


New 

LIBERTY MOTORS 

WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
WRITE OR WIRE FOR PRICES. 
JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS, Inc. 
518 West 57 St., New York. 


Flyer* 

WALLACE AE1 


MOTORS WINGS FUSELAGE AND PARTS 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

CONTINUED 


EVERYTHING FOR THE AIRPLANE 

Send for Our Catalogue 

LAROEST AIRPLANE SUPPLE BOUSE IN TBB WEST 


m ° n ' y WRITE U OR”wiRE OS^YOCR 'REQUIREMENTS. 
CRAWFORD AIRPLANE COMPANY 
350 WASHINGTON BLVLL ° * VENICE, CALIFORNIA 


MARKET IT 


Manufacturers and Inventors 
Man with len years flying experience and bread acquaintance 



PHENIX NITRATE CLEAR DOPE 



Phenix Aircraft Products Co., Williamsville, N. Y. 


Before you try to fly a ship, learn the basic 
principles of flying 



FINCH AIRCRAFT CO., 1221 West 7th St. 



LE RHONE 80 & 120 H. P. ENGINES 

and complete line spares for same. 

Write lor Prices. 

TIPS & SMITH, INC. 

P.O. BOX NO. 153 HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


Place Y our Product Before 
the Industry by Advertising in 
The Directory 


KREIDER-REISNER AIRCRAFT CO., INC. 
Waco Nine Distributors 

FOR SALE: Berkman Scout (less motor) $150; 
Jennie $700; Canuck (new) $1,000; used Waco 
Nines from $ 1 ,650. up. 

HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 


HASKEHTE PLYWOOD 

Only Plywood made to pass strict Grade “A” 
Navy Specifications. 

Can be furnished in any size or thickness. 
HASKEL1TE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
133 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


PINE VALLEY. N. J. 


EXPERIMENTAL MOTOR WORK 



FISCHER & JACOBS, INC. ^ AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 



ROOSEVELT AERO SERVICE 

WESTBUKY. LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


BARGAINS 



I REL A N d'aTrCRA Ferine. 
Curtiss Field, Garden City, N. Y. 


$ 325 

1500.00 

2300.00 
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I Patent Your Ideas 



HANOVER »! 


BOSTON NEWSWRiriNG SERVICE 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 

BETTER THAN EVER 

Paragon Engineers, Inc. 


Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics 

Courses in Aeronautical Engineering and In 
dustrial Aviation. For particulars apply to the 
Dean of the College of Engineering, 

N. Y. University, University Heights, New York, N. Y 


Special Eaglerock Course of 5 Hours, $60.00 


DECATUR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 

New and Used Ship > lor Sale 
Paris for JN4D-JN4C or Standard J1 Ships 
OXS-OXX6-Hi.su or Liberty Motor. 
Complete Flying Course— $150.00 


THE DETROIT AERO MOTORS CO. 

10331 Charlevoix Avc., 

Detroit, Mich. 

One 45-50 H.P. Anami motor. Both valves 

mechanically operated Price $275.00 

One 60 H.P. six cylinder radial motor Price S250.00 

One new 220 Hispano Price $350.00 

D-81 Berlins Mags Price $ 13.50 


nolpal load in selling aviation to 
f lrs t’pla r tk^ S bS'd fl e'sfl.ndll 




■Alexander 

\l*DUST4tJisI 


NITRATE DOPE 


NEW 

PRODUCTION 


IMMEDIATE 

SHIPMENT 


s to U.S. Army and Navy 


VAN SCHAACK BROS. CHEMICAL WORKS 

1358 AVONDALE AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE CURTISS PULITZER RACING PLANES 
ARE EQUIPPED WITH 
OUR SHOCK ABSORBER CORD 

’ioneers in tl. M. 

Shock Absorber. 

Principle Producer. 

U. S. Government 
Folly Equipped for 


J. W. WOOD ELASTIC WEB CO. 

STOUGHTON, MASS., U.S.A. 

New Tork Ofice— 45 E. 17th St.; Ceneda— 32 SL Peter St, Montreal 
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800 H.P. MACCHI RACING SEAPLANE 
Curtiss-Reed Propeller (Reed Design) 


700 H.P. CURTISS RACING 
SEAPLANE 
Curtiss-Reed Propeller 


400 H.P. CURTISS SERVICE PURSUIT 
Curtiss-Reed Propeller 


THE SCHNEIDER CUP RACE 


CURTISS-REED PROPELLERS 

AT machines competing in the 1926 Schneider Cup Race at 
Norfolk, Virginia, on November 13th, were equipped with the 
R-type of Curtiss-Reed Metal Propeller. 

This new forged type of one-piece propeller has been developed to 
meet the superlative demands of racing aircraft, and is now available for 
service use in both military and commercial aircraft. 

Quantities have been supplied to both the U. S. Army and Navy 
for use on standard Service planes. 



THE CURTISS AEROPLANE 

Offices : 

GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


& MOTOR COMPANY, INC. 

Factories : 

GARDEN CITY & BUFFALO, N. Y. 


